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ODE TO AMBITION. 


BY L. A. WILMER. 


Original. 


No more, dread idol, in thy courts I bow 
My youthful ardor sickens at thy shrine, - 
Thy joys, tho’ envied once, are tasteless now 
“"Y'o me thy trophies can no longer shine; 
I cannot deem thy origin divine, 
For thy oblations are demoniac all; 
Such as’ in Hinnom’s vale, the erring line 
Of Jacob offered to thy victim Baal, 


‘Why by the hope to rise, incurred a hopeless fall, 


The veil is drawn—thy dark proportions now 
Burst in full horror on my wondering gaze; 
Could fancy deck a monster such as thou 
With honor’s spotless robes and glory’s rays, 
Which light the past, and shine to future days? 
Hence vile illusion!—I am thine no more; 
I burst the spell that bound me in amaze, 
And, in thy temples, where [ bent before, 

T execrate thy form, distain’d with human gore! 


Let martial pomp thy sacrifice attend , 

And brazen trumpets drown the orphan’s cries; 
Let kings and heroes at thy altars bend, 
Heedless of murmurs that around them rise, 

A dread memorial, monuting to the skies! 

Oh what of vengeance shall those skies forbear? 
Each victim to thy cause who groans and dies, 
Shall seek his day of retribution there; 


And judgment comes at last, remorse and stern despair! 


And now, behold, thy banners are display’d, 

Wild thro’ the air triumphant music swells; 

In glittering ranks thy warriors are array’d, 

And hail the notes which sound their funeral knells; 
How many souls shall leave their mortal cells, 
Ambition’s maddening revels to sustain! 

In all thy pomp prophetic horror dwells, 

Presenting scenes of agonizing pain, 


Of death’s unbridled course, and mercy sought in vain: 


These are thy triumphs;—thine a feast of blood, 
Where reason sickens and where peace expires; 
And thine is all by heavenly grace withstood, 
And all that hellish influence desires: 

Curst be thy fatal yet alluring fires, 

Which beam to blast, and dazzle to destroy; 
And curst be all a thoughless world admires, 
Which aims at thine, and not a nation’s, joy, 


Which seeks no patriot’s wreath, but craves a futile toy. 


Power,—for this thy deepest sighs are spent, 
And thy perverted energies must toil; 
Unenviable height, from whence content 

Ts ever banish’d; —on whose arid soil 
Remorse and care, like deadly serpents, coil, 
With venom’d tooth and hideous hissings still 
To mock the vain possession of the spoil 
Which promis’d once a cup of joy to fill, 


But in fruition proves replete with every ill. 


How disappointment dogs thy headlong course 
Let history tell:—in every age the same, 

Thy ruffian votaries, quelling right by force, 
For power abus’d and prostituted fame; 

Their bliss propos’d—a sceptre and a name! 
How oft are these, tho’ little worth, denied! 


* Behold the Swede, whose bold aspiring aim 


Ends in the wreck of hope and scourge of pride; 


With few to mourn his fall. and millions to deyide. 


And mark the hero of a later day 

With whom each virtue might have lov’d to dwell, 
Hadst thou not made that noblest mind thy prey, 
And chang’d a paradise into a hell! 


, His sea-girt tomb to future time shall tell 


The sadden’d story of his changeful fate. 
He wasia man when fortune lov’d too well, 
To whom affliction’s lessons came too late, 


Who first to ruin verg’d, when most securely great. 


Alas that minds, the noblest and the best, 

And some whom else the world had held as wise, 

Thy most pernicious impulse have confess’d, 

And dar’d all perils for the glittering prize, 

Untaught thy gauds and tinsel to despise, 

And planting wrinkles on the brow of youth, 

By toils and vigils, bent their eager eyes 

To seek and share ambition’s brawls uncouth, 
Forgetting in the din,—their “country, God and truth!” 


Oh were the future open to our view, 

As thought may trace the records of the past, 

Would observation painfully pursue 

‘Thy scenes of blood and tumult to the last? 

See future nations tremble at thy blast, 

And cherish’d forms of government decay. 

The fairest skies of happiness o’rcast, 

This land subjected to a despot’s sway!— 
Hence agonizing thought!—prophetic fiend, away! 


Oh heaven-born wisdom, still effuse thy beams, 
For thou alone such dangers canst disarm, 
Pour forth thy light in unexhausted streams 
And fell ambition has no power to harm, 
Dead are her efforts and subdued her charm 
Where thy celestial radiance deigns toshine, 
Come then, each heart invigorate and warm, 
Exalt the grovelling thought, the gross refine, 

Till every human aim be virtue’s, truth’s and thine? 


‘Thus might it be, then earth’s embattled powers 

Were all too weak this fabric to o’erthrow, 

And time himself, that all of earth devours, | 

Would deal in vain his desolating blow, 

Till planets ceased to roll and suns to glow! 

Here, like that star in steadfast glory bright, 

While all besides unceasing changes know, 

Our land would shed a monitory light | 
To them who darkling roam and mourn oppression’s night. | 


= 





THE BACHELOR. 


Original. 





**A bachelor leads a merry I!fe, 

Few folks who are wed live better: 

A man may live well with a very good wife, 
But the puzzle is how to get her.””-—Anon. 

I cannot, for the life of me, conceive why it is this world is 
so much given to marriage. I am sure there are more of 
both sexes made unhappy than happy by it, yet the mind of a 
maid of sixteen is entirely engrossed with the idea of getting 

married ; when she is twenty-five she begins to talk of others | 

getting married, and marvels why she is left in the market : | 
and by the time she is thirty-five, she is a complete chronolo- 
gical table of all the marriages of the neighborhood for the 
ten preceding years. Many young men, too, evince the same 
disposition to hurry into matrimony, and one, who attempts 
(poor fellow !) to pass a life in single blessedness, is beset by 
uncles and aunts and cousins, and the whole host of his ac- 
| quaintance, male and female, (particularly if they are trapped) 
| with, “why don’t you get married ?” or, “my good friend, you 
must get married!” If he locates away from his early home, 


will be replied to, “O you must get married, or you will not | 
succeed here.”” Thus he will be harassed, at home or abroad, | 
| with the eternal sound of get married, get married, as if a 
man had no fastenings to earth, unless he 1s pinned here by a | 


woman. 














Undoubtedly I shall have written over my gate, “Nemo, the 





the first question is, “are you married?” Answering no, he | 
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left the club. Three of these proved unhappy ; but allow me 
to give a brief account of them. 

Tom was a sedate, sober, contemplative fellow of twenty- 
five, communicative only when urged; then his remarks were 
free, distinct, and learned, evincing a mind well stored and 
well arranged upon most subjects. He was much referred to 
by us, and his answers were so concise; we named him “Tom 
the epitomist.” He married a woman of some beauty, no 
wealth except in ease and good nature ; in these she was rich, 
nothing went wrong with her—it was a matter of indifference 
whether dinner was early or late, well or ill cooked; the same 
indifference extended to things about the house. There was 
no necessity of taking a card to Tom’s house, if you did not 
find his wife in the parlour, complacently seated in her rock. 
ing chair, every thing about in disorder and confusion, and 
withal unclean, looking steadfast at the fire, most intently 
thinking, probably upon nothing; you could write one in the 
dust, upon any article which presented surface enough. Poor 
Tom looked unutterable things, but like a true martyr; never 
openly repined. 

Dick was hair-brained, but extremely affable in his man- 
ners, and generous to a fault—acting from the impulse of the 
moment, he delighted in being happy himself and making 
others about him so. He married on a slight acquaintance to 
a beautiful, amiable woman of fortune. His love of society 
soon led him to dissipation, ‘this to intemperance and all its 
train of evils. If his wife chided him, it was with mildness 
so blended with affection, that a tear would tell the struggle 
that was passing in his mind, urging him to reform, while 


| the next glass would dispel all his half-formed resoluticns into 


thin air. After spending nearly all the available part of her 


|| fortune, and drinking himself friendless, into utter ruin and 
|| degradation, he emigrated to the south to retrieve his fortune 


at the faro bank, leaving his broken-hearted wife to the more 
kindly protection of her relatives. 

Hal was kind and generous; sagacious but not cunning; 
easy to please and determined to please others—he married a 
woman after his own heart and was happy. : A bachelor who 
sees Hal and his wife, at home or abroad, and does not wish 
himself as happily united, must be doggedly averse to a gleam 
of sunshine in autumn, and is only a good tenant of a back- 


|| room in the upper part of a three story house. 


Bill had no particular traits by which he could be distin- 
guished, but was considered by his neighbors “well enough to 
do ;” he took to his bosom a woman who claimed of him 4 
support without her own industry or frugality, and because 
poor Bill was unable to give her one, in the splendor shé re- 
quired, she put herself under the protection of a profligate and 
journeyed to parts unknown. Bill obtained a divorce and 
sought a home in the far west, where, being unknown, he 
hopes to remain unpitied. 

A careless observer might say that my associates were not 
such as usually make good members of society. Let me ask 
any one to look in their own circle of acquaintance and answer 
in candor if there be not many, very many, who in their 
youth gave every indication of usefulness in manhood, but 
became dregs to society or cast-aways after an unfortunate 
marriage. Do they not find many Tom's, Dick’s agd Bill's 


|| among those who gave the greatest promise? But this should 


not militate against all marriages—only against precipitate 


married man ;” but circumstances have induced me to ponder || and unequal ones. Let both parties cast aside all worldly in- 
|the matter well before consummating an act so pregnant with || terest, the advice of assiduous friends, and any little immedi- 
| good or evil to my future life, and one which is almost irre- || ate advantage they may derive; let them deliberately reflect 


jvocable. First, my father (God bless him, he always appar- || upon the duties which will be incumbent upon them after 

ently wished to direct me the right way,) never said one word || marriage, and inquire of themselves if they can cheerfully 
about getting married, and my mother only once or twice, in || perform those duties, and although there may be fewer mar- 
a trifling manner. Secondly, four out of a club of five, which || riages, there will be less prostitution of the marriage vows, 
met once a week to discuss the topics of the day, drink a glass || and more happiness. Without these reflections and determi. 
of wine, (there were no temperance societies then) and smoke || nations they had better remain bachelors, like yours, 


a cigar, got married, and as they married, by a standing order 


Nemo, 





rh. © 
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THE BRIDE OF THE BARRENS. 


BY GILES M’QUIGGIN. 


Original. 


“Q) lovely lassie, meet me there, 

O meet me there alone; 

We'll sit and talk of love and joy 
Upon the fence of stone. 

And when the winter time arrives 
With whiskey punch and glee, 

To slip our necks in wedlock’s noose, 
How happy shall we be.” 

There is no State in the American Union that can boast of 
richer lands and lovelier scenery; than is to be found in Penn 
sylvania ; in fact, the name itself was suggested by the beauty 
of its boundless forests, and if we were to search the surface 
of our varied planet, from New Holland to Kamschatka, and 
from the Equator to the poles, we would not meet with regions 
more sterile and desolate than some that are located in this 
selfsame State. The barrens, as they are justly and appro. 
priately denominated, resemble patches of the Saharra, or 
great African desert, and were probably thrown there by na- 
ture as a kind of thrcaiening contrast, to stop the mouths of 
the grumbling Dutch; and many an old fellow, whose barns 
have been packed with the effects of an abundant harvest, as 
he has gone growling over his grounds, and accusing the giver 
of his blessings with partiality, has turned his eye upon one 
of these unseemly spots, and the same breath that muttered 
his dissatisfaction, has been compelled to thank the author of 
nature that he did not make the entire earth a desert. 

These barrens are, without any exception, the most dreary 
places upon the face of the earth, and bird and beast and every 
breathing thing, except man, flee from them as from a foul 
disease ; and man, poor unfortunate man, remains only when | 

‘he has no better home. I have seen the hunter in pursuit of 
his feathered game, and watched the frightened birds, as they | 
approached the borders of these sun-parched desolations, and | 
they have flown back to dare the danger that pursued them, 
rather than encounter the burning winds that wafted there in 
unmitigated malignancy and I have seen the hare, when at 
full speed, spring back into the jaws of the hounds that fol- 
lowed at his heels, as though he preferred instant death from 
the teeth of his blood-thirsty foes to the chance of escape over 
the dismal waste. There the buzzards fly at considerable ele- 
vations, unless, perchance, they cast their longing eyes upon 


hollows” where ghosts congregated at night, and evil spirits, to 
devise mischief against mankind. I was not entirely divested 
of my superstitious dread, when I consented to be the com- 
panion of my reverend associate ; a sort .of intuitive conclusion, 
however, Came upon my mind, that the holy character of his 
, calling would screen us from the depredations of the unearthly 
‘crew. Wrapping our cloaks about us, we mounted our raw- 
| boned steeds and started. It is not requisite that I should 
| detail all the events of this journey ; it might not be very in- 
|teresting to hear how we missed our way, and wandered 
| through the desert for miles without seeing a creature, human 
jor otherwise, or hearing a sound save the tramping of our 
“nags, and our own voices—how my horse stumbled and threw 
| me into a thicket, in the midst of which ran a stream in 
whose waters I obtained an unceremonious baptising without 
any religious ordinance, save the prayer my friend offered for 
/my rescue—how we drove our horses knee deep in the mire, 
and how, when we bordered the barrens, our horses neighed 
|and snorted as though a phalanx of spirits surrounded them 
on every side. These were perils common to such an adven- 
| ture, and we should have thanked our lucky stars that on that 
/ moonless night, the presiding genius of our destiny succeeded so | 
| well in disentangling us from the difficulties and dangers around,, 
and saving our weary limbs from other and greater mishaps. 


About nine o’clock we made our horses fast to a thing, 
which we supposed to be an instrument of house-keeping,, 
which, I believe, is usually denominated a “lye-hopper”—we 
found afterwards, however, that it was the only chimney that 
belonged to the hut—after which we entered the domicil of 
the barrenets. The bustle that ensued would have afforded a | 
scene for the pencil of Hogarth, and doubtless he would have 
made a fine “set off” for “the laughing group.” There was 
but one room below stairs, and I presume an half one above, | 
for we were informed the house was one story and a half 
high; all the company, which consisted of some ten or a dozen, 
were in the room below, and as the bride and groom must in 
all cases be among the missing, until the moment that makes 
them one arrives, they had fastened a sheet with forks across 





|one corner, and were snugly harbored with their attendants | 


behind it; and they having the only light in the house, except | 
that from the fire, within their sereen, exhibited every move-| 
ment to the spectators without, as plainly as though they had 
been in their midst. I stole as many glances from the afore- 


said corner as politeness would permit, and I found that the 





a thing that had once been a horse, but through the direst mis- || 


hap imaginable found a master whose home was the smitten 
soil, where the fluids of his system soon dried up entirely, and 
left his poor frame so shattered that the very winds were blow- 
ing him to pieces; then, like half-affrighted banditti, they 
have pounced upon their prey, and as ,starved cormorants, 
they have torn the poor animal piecemeal, screaming while 
engaged upon their earcase, as though they feared a deadlier 
enemy ifi the form of a pestilence would feast on them ere 
they could finish their sanguinary repast. 

I will not attempt a description of the barrens of Pennsyl- 
vania, for fear the horror therein contained might so frighten 
the unwary traveller, as to induce him to turn aside from his 
path, and thereby miss the sight of some of the most delight- 
ful scenery that ever clustered upon the bosom of nature. Let 
the foregoing then suffice ; those concerned, may fill up the 
outline at their leisure, and enjoy in their own imaginations 
the pleasure that I will not deprive them of. I beg leave, 
therefore, to proceed with my story. 

It was nearly dark one evening in midwinter, when a reve- 
rend friend called for me to accompany him to the barrens, 
where an unfortunate couple were waiting to be tied together 
by the cords of matrimony. Love, I presume, had done his 
part, and all that was necessary was for the preacher to do his 
to give them the opportunity of thinking themselves the most 
highly favoured and happiest of mortals. And here I may be 
permitted to say, that the operations ot love are not confined 
to place or circumstance, and there is no freezing up the chan- 
nel through which the artful Cupid approaches the heart : 
certainiy, if bad roads and the prospect of utter desolation 
could deter him, he would never have been found among the 
barrens. 

I would as soon thought of going to the grave as to the bar- 
rens after nightfall, and when my friend first mentioned the 
purpose of his visit, I trembled in every joint, and commenced 
arguing the propriety of his venturing upon so dangerous and 
desperate an expedition. 

“Dangerous and desperate from what circumstances,” said 
he, interrupting me in the midst of my harangue. Here I 





| the shoulder, and after he had taken a hearty swig himself, he 


| the lug, lug, lug, the whiskey made in escaping from the bottle, 
| and the welcome reception that responded from the throat of the 


|was quickly offered, she swallowed it, and darted from the 


| ister the sacred ordinance of marriage to such heartless beings, 


groom and attendants experienced some difficulty in screwing 
up the courage of the bride elect to the sticking point, for 
more than once they sallied forth, and she, timid creature, 
was entirely too much overcome to follow; various means 
were resorted to, for the purpose of affording strength to the 
“Joved and lovely one,” and I saw the groom patting her on 


presented a huge whiskey bottle to her lips, which was more 
readily placed there than taken away ; and I distinctly heard 


betrothed. After the administering of this stimulant the lady | 
stood erect, and appeared anxious to be led up to the contest ; 
the only reluctance she manifested was at leaving the bottle 
before it was empty, and motioning for another draught, which 


concealment, leaving the groom and his companions to finish 
the “creature,” which they had resolved to do, before they left 
it, and for a while they played “push along, keep moving,” at 
such a merry rate, that the bride must needs go back to get 
another “pull; but alas! alas! the end had come, and the | 
sweet creature seizing the bottle in the madness of her disap- 
| pointment, hurled it at the head of her “lord in prospect,” 
with but too much success—it struck bim on the forehead and 
laid him flat upon the floor. I will skip over the confusion 
that ensued, and begin where they wiped off the blood from | 
the face of the unfortunate groom, and held him up to shake | 
hands with his dearly beloved, which thing he most positively | 
refused to do, until another jug, which the old dame had con- | 
cealed, was brought forth. One or two swallows restored his 
good humor, and he seized the offered hand of his future tor- 
mentor, and led her up before the minister, who, upon reflec- 
tion, had decided that it was very improper for him to admin- 











and addressing himself to the company, he stated calmly and 
clearly his views upon the subject, and concluded by begging | 
them to excuse him from the performance of a deed that would | 
make him unhappy in his conscience forever. 


For a few moments after he had finished, there was a silence 


must confess I found myself completely thrown off my track, || that seemed ominous of no good, and I fancied that in the 
and for the first time felt that I could not offer one single ar-|| angry looks of his auditory I saw the storm gathering that 
gument in support of the hobgoblin idea I had formed of the|| would end inthe drubbing of us both. I whispered. in his ear 
barrens, for in addition to their-actual sterility and desolate || my suspicions, and recommended him, if he wished to save 
appearance, I had long regarded the mas a sort of “galloping || his bacon and mine, to go to his work directly. Ihad scarcely 


finished when a tall gaunt looking fellow came up, and 
himself immediately before us, he vociferated in a 
thunder, “If you dare.” The frown upon his co 
and the glistening of his small round eyes, gave evidence Of hy 
feeling that caused them, and the revenge he would Beek 
the non-compliance of the minister. . 

It was no time for holding a parley, for like hungry Woh 
at a sheep-fold did the miserable ereatures gather around 
evincing the most decided resolves that we sliould not lean 
the place until the marriage was completed. My friend, wig 
the most admirable presence of mind, exclaimed, “Cap 
convince me that these persons love each other.” J 82W in, 
mediately that it was nothing more than a “come of» 
aimed at, and in the loud response of “yes” that followed | 
read our safety. The group shouted with seeming joy, a 
frightened as I was, I could not refrain from laughter a the 
ludicrous scene. The reconciliation was not allowed to take 
place, until all had “swigged the whiskey ;” it was in Yin 
that we plead our temperate habits, and that the 
talked of his sacred employment : their “total abstinence” 
the whiskey bottle, and the aeme of their religion the « 
liquor.” ‘To have emptied the jug and remained drunk wi 
morning would have been far less inglorious than to have ben 
murdered by that fiend-like assembly, and so we drank, Thad 
wry faces and were friends. 

In a few moments the ceremony was finished, and the deg, 
ing, and I had liked to have said floating, pair pronoun: 
man and wife. It was now midnight, and we being anxigy 
to depart from that hovel of what we were pleased to tem 
wretchedness, asked the old dame of the domicil for our clos 
and hats, which she refused to surrender until we had waite 
for supper, and it not being yet cooked, was likely to deta 
us until morning. We begged to be excused, and offered; 
multitude of reasons for not remaining, all of which were um 
vailing ; and when I attempted the search for our rightil 
property, a menace from the raw-boned rascal awed me inh 
submission, and I was obliged to invent a thorough lie toc. 
fect our escape. I mgntioned that the minister was engaged 
to bury a lady fifteen miles distant, before nine o’clock int 
morning, and this was the first thing that appeared to affet 
their feelings. “A funeral,” muttered the dame ; “Jemmy 
you must let the gentlefolks go,” and my ‘heart leapi 
for joy at the prospect of a release. “They must drisk 
again, then,” was Jemmy’s answer, to which we gladly om 
sented—we drank, and they drank, and Jemmy was kial 
enough to accompany us a mile upon our journey. The mom 
was now up and shining brilliantly, and as soon as we wet 
relieved from the companionship of Jemmy, we put the whip 
to our horses, and went off at full gallop, resolving never 
enter the barrens again upon any consideration whatever. | 
thus far have maintained my vow inviolate ; and eften amu 
myself when alone by thinking over the circumstance, a 
smiling at the idea of the raw whiskey drank with such» 
petite by the bride of the barrens. 


Voice of 


Was 


TO MARY, 


Original. 


How sweet at evening’s pensive hour, 
To breathe an.absent name, 

And feel that friends who loved us here,. 
When distant are the same. 


How sweet to gaze upon a star, 
That beaming through the night, 

Was witness of the solemn vows, 
Love made beneath its light. 


O Mary! when that star of ours 
Doth come upon the sky, 

I gaze upon its silver rays, 
And think of thee, and sigh. 


And tho’ I’ve heard that thou hast changed, 
And lov’st another now; 

To me tis but an idle tale, 
Thou canst not break thy vow. 


I cannot doubt thee, Mary—no, 
I’ll trust thee tho’ afar, 

I know thy love can never fade 
As may our little star, 


lle 


TO ELLEN. 


Original. 


Ellen, Ellen, thou art pretty— 

Hair of jet, and eyes of blue; 

Ellen, Ellen, thou art witty— 

Would thy little heart were true, 
Marble forehead,—pouting lips, 

Dimple chin—and temper brittle. 
Love’s shadow would my heart eclipse, 
But Ellen, Ellen, you’re too little. 
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FAREWELL TO HOME, 


Original. 


I leave thy green and shady vales’ 
Thy murmuring crystal streams:— 

The music of thy reedy banks, 
Thy hills where sunlight gleams;— 

I wander from thy fragrant groves, 
Thy fountains bright and fair, 

Thy cottage-homes, whose flowrets breathe 
Their perfume on the air; 

I leave you now, sweet vale and streams, 
To distant lands I hie,— 

But oh! my lovely, vine-clad home 
May I return to die! 


I leave a mother’s tender love— 
A father’s watchful care— 
A brother’s fond devotion too— 
An1 gentle sister’s prayer;— 
I seek in other lands for‘fame 
And glory’s star-hued crown; 
For dark-eyed Beauty’s witching smiles— 
But oh! ’neat sorrow’s frown, 
Jd leave the brightest stranger-land, 


The warmest, rosiest sky 
That ever blushed o’er waves like pearl, 
With these loved friends to die! 


In bright Italia’s classic groves 
The wild, impassioned song 

Of Genius, with her soul of flame, 
May pour its notes along;— 

And snow-white hands strike golden chords 
Of harps melodious there, 

While strange, sad tones, like seraph-sighs, 
Come wandering on the air:— 

I'd give them all, and thousands more 
For friendship’s beaming eye, 

And words of love in this sweet home, - 
When I return to die! 


A spirit-voice is in my ear, 
And one from each loved spot 
Where erst my boyhood used to roam 


Bids me forsake them not, | dismal abobe be their merited reward? 


But though, bright home and cherished friends, 
I leave you for a while, 
Shall beauty, fame, or glory’s meed, , 
Be dearer than your smile? 
No— shines with purer, steadier light 
Than all these projects high, 
The hope that he who leaves you now, 
May yet return to die! 


Eora. 
$$ | 


MARBLE FOR THE MONUMENT. 
No. VI. 
THE SHADES OF MY LIFE. 


Original. 


If thou hast ever, dear reader, inflicted a wound upon the 
heart that leaned on thee—if thou hast ever caused a cloud 
tosettle on the pale brow of an endeared friend, or a tear to 
gither in the eye that beamed in its sweetest tenderness upon 
thee, then art thou prepared to conceive the feelmgs that now 
dwell within me,—then hast thou a clear insight into my state, 
#1 sit at my study-table and hold tny seldom used pen. 

Why do I occupy the present position? Retired in this se- 


duded spot, what has induced me to compose my mind, and ' 
|| tim. 


cmmence the unpleasant labors of a “personal chronicler?” 
not to gratify any improper passion—not to seek the world’s 
empty plaudit, but simply to exhibit the fruits of sin. My 


only design is, to erect a beacon, whose light may show to all, | 
that virtue is the highest, noblest wisdom, and vice the great- | 


est folly. 


My narration commences with my removal from home,—a | 


| parents. 


posed, when 1 my snepoiting heart foend, that virtue must 
be fortified within the intrenchment of principle, or it would 
certainly be overcome. Temptations crowded thickly upon 
me. Wherever my eye turned, it beheld the enticing paths 
of pleasure, stretching out far and wide, and constantly did 
my ear hear the voice of dissipation, calling me from the 
ways of picty. Did I yield? No!—no!—For the soft tones of 

a mother’s voice still sounded on my ears, and the warnings 

and counsels of a father, still operated on me. The images 

of beloved parents, like guardian angels, seemed to hover 

around me—warding off every attack, supporting my feeble- 

ness, and watching with intense interest, all my conduct. 

The second year of my city life was approaching its close, 
when unfortunately, I was drawn into evil company. So 
gradual was the introduction of sin into my heart, that ere I 
was aware, I had formed the most improper friendships. The 
deceiver told me, that I might easily return to virtue after 
walking a short distance in the paths of folly. So I though, 
until the trial came, and then, under what a sad mistake: did 
I find myself laboring! Good advice was unheeded—the di_ 
rections of conscience disregarded. My heart, once the throne 
from which virtue extended her sceptre, over all my thoughts 
and actions, became the seat of vice. And who were my de- 
stroyers? Who urged me to throw off the restraints of duty? 
Who led me “to the tents of wickedness?” ‘They were my se- 
niors. Those, who were older than I,—who had been taught 
by experience the unhappiness of unholy conduct, were the 
causes of my ruin,—more fearful, therefore, will be their con- 
demnation. Great is the guilt of the individuals who poison 
the hearts of their equals, but much more criminal are those, 
who, advanced in life and familiar with the consequences of 
evil, entice the young and unguarded into customs, which 
they know are pernicious. Will not their remorse be more 
bitter in time, and when the august scenes of the day of retri- 
bution shall be unfolded before the universe, will not a darker 
frown fall on them from the face of the Judge, and a more 


The mournful intelligence of my conduct was borne to my 
And who can tell the sorrow which they felt upon 
its reception? What tongue can declare the anguish which 
they endured, when the flower which they had so carefully 
watched was withered—its beauties all faded—its leaves scat- 
tered—its glories gone? Other distresses may be told, other 
troubles may be described, but this dwells deep in the bosom, 
—so deep, that no eye can see it, and no sympathy reach it. 
Shortly after my initiation into wicked practices, a letter 
from home, informed me of the illness of my mother. Leav- 
ing my business instantly, I hastened to her bedside. On my 
approach to the house, how dreadful were my emotions! How || 
different did I feel from what I did when I left it? Then, my 
spirit was untainted—my heart unchilled by the commerce of 
the world. Now, alas, how changed! My innocence—my pu. |) 
rity of morals—my elevation of character—my devotion to 
virtue, where are they? Gone!—gone!—and peace and delight 
gone with them. The wreck of my former self, I stood, a 
monument of the evils of sin,—despised by. myself, smitten 
by conscience, and pitied by the world. 

I saw my mother. She was not as I had parted from her. 
| Her cheeks had lost the roseate of health—her energy and 
activity were fled. Consumption had marked her for his vic- 
With unusual speed was he performing his work of ae- 
| vastation. 








As I stood at her side, I asked myself, “can this be my 
mother? Is that sunken eye the same, that beamed formerly 
with an almost unearthly lustre? Did those motionless arms, 
|| once carry me? And those pale, unmoving lips, did they once 
imprint on my ruddy face, the sweet kiss of maternal affec. 





tireumstance, full of interest and teeming with importance— || 


more so, perhaps, than any other, in the annals of a family, | 
How affecting was the parting scene! In what a touching| 
manner did maternal love display itself, and how eloquently 
tid a father’s tongue assert the claims of virtue! 


“Leave us,” said they, “dear William, some assurance, that| 
How else can we | 


you will continue in the path of rectitude. 


te reconciled to your departure? Oh! give us some pledge, on | 


vhich our hearts, aching with the pain of separation, may de- 
pend, and to which our hopes may ever cling.” 
“Believe me, fond parents, I will respect your wishes. 
your sakes, virtue shall continually be my choice. Here, be- 
fre our domestic altar, in the presence of God and angels, I 
give you my word and my honor, that I will ever act agreea- || 
tly to the desires which you have expressed.” 


For || 


tion? Oh! my senses, is it so, or have you deceived me? It is 
so—this is my mother.” 

When my first sensations had subsided, I approached my 
| mother, and inquired of her with a tremulous voice, what had 
brought her so low? 

Turning her dim, but yet, expressive eye towards me, she 
replied, “Ah my son, do you not know?” 

Conscience knew, and with her tongue, she told me, “you 
are the cause.” 

Great was the anguish of that hour. My mother, who had 
been unwearied in her attentions to me, who had anticipated 
| every want, and imparted every comfort,—mother, who had 
watched me when others slept, and stood by me when others 
| forsook me,—mother, who had unsealed the fountain of my 
mind, and given me instruction,—mother,—tender, amiable, 


| 
i} 





The last kiss was given—the final embrace was over. From 
the endearments and restraints of home, I went forth to seek 





forgiving mother,—suffering, dying, and I the cause! - 
Even now, memory overpowers me. Flow on—flow on 


ny fortune in an uncertain world. According to previous|| ™y ‘ars! ye are the tributes of love, to one who deserved them 


urangement, I immediately entered upon the duties of a clerk, 
ina large establishment, in one of our commercial cities. 


My mother died—Ah, Death! could surpasssing beauty and 


A|\exalted worth have stayed thy arm, then had she not depar- 
lew scene opened before me, here. But a short’ time had || ted. 


I witnessed he exit. "Twas like the mild setting sun n of an 
Autumnal evening, when not a cloud is seen—when, amid the 
calm and hush of Nature, the golden orb sinks from our vision, 
illumining the broad west like the sapphire blaze of the throne 
of Him, whom he faintly represents. How sweetly she looked. 
The calm of Heaven was on her beautiful forehead, and the 
richest joy of Salvation was in her bosom. Seeing her in the 
last struggle, I leaned near her sinking frame. Lovely shone 
her eye with the light of the world above—her lips moved and 
faintly said “Glory.” Again she breathed, again she panted, 
then ceased and she was gone—“Glory” her last word in time 
her first in Eternity! 

The dissolution of my mother made a deap impression upon 
me. For a season my wildness was curbed. Most sensibly 
did I feel that I purchased my sinful pleasures at a dear, very 
dear price. In sincerity, I resolved that I would alter. But 
alas, my reformation was transient. For when Time, the com- 
forter, had assuaged my grief, and with its soft hand, bound 
up my wound—TI again forsook the way of rectitude. As the 
dew-drop is dried by the noontide sun, so did my resolution 
vanish when the darkness that overspread me, was removed. 

Not long after the above mentioned sad occurrence, I was 
married. Since the early days of childhood, I had cherished 
for Maria —— the warmest regard. That affection continued 


to increase in strength until it was brightly consummated. 


Maria was the only daughter of the fondest parents. She 
was not handsome. She possessed none of those exterior graces 
which attract the admiration of the giddy and gay. But still, 
she was unusually interesting. Her’s was the loveliness, not 
of matter, earth’s kindred, but the beauty of mind, the sweet- 
ness of an angel. If Nature had not lavished her charms upon 
her outward appearance, she had richly compensated her by 
furnishing her with those more enduring graces, which bloom 
when the eyes have ceased to sparkle and the cheeks have lost 
their color—graces which the touch of decay never withers 
and Eternity never destroys. 

The friends of Maria were inimical to our union. They 
knew my character, and though I had partially changed, yet 
from the instability of my nature, they inferred that again I 
might be led into sin. 

Contrary to all advice, Maria connected herself with me. 
Deluded creature! How misjudging was her love? So true 
it is, that affection usually prejudices the mind in favor of its 
object. How generally does it show its favorite in a false 
light! As the natural eye often conveys to the mind, impro- 
per representations of visible things, so does this passion, too 
frequently paint an incorrect image of its object on the soul. 

We went to the western country, where I fixed myself in 
business. Every thing was prosperous. Esteemed by the com- 
munity, peaceful in my own family, and enjoying what was 
better than all, the approval of my conscience. I was a happy 
man. 

While the sunlight of prosperity was thus shining around 
me, while the present was joyful and the future rich in stores 
of bliss, I was again involved in the entanglements sin. Again! 


| what again after tasting the bitter fruits of sin, after a mother’s 


death! Ah, it was so. Behold me once more a castaway. See 
me now the second time pursuing the “ignis-fatus” of dissi- 
pation. Why have I strayed? ‘The reason that I did not re- 
form in principle. The fabric of my reformation had been 
founded, not on the adamantine basis of principle, but on the 
sandy foundation of variable feeling. How could it stand 
amid the storms? How could it remain unmoved, when the 








tempest, in its merciless fury, beat upon it! Like the icy palace 
of the Russian, it continued for awhile, but when the sun 
shone upon it, it melted away. Oh! Passion, how insatiable 
is thy appetite! Art thou not like some bird of prey, that only 
ceases its flight, in order to recruit its strength for a fiercer 
‘onset upon its victim. 

Unaffected by the tears and solicitations of my wife, and 
careless of my duties to my rising family, I gave up myself 
to the pleasures of sense. My business was neglected, for al- 
most the whole of my time was spent in places of sin, places 
that are miniture representations of the dark world. 

Through my irregular living, my health was injured. I had 
frequent attacks of sickness. It was while I was recovering 
from such an attack, that the following incident occurred. 

Seating herself at my bedside and taking my hand in hers, 
Maria addressed me in these words. 

“William, my dear, this is a favorable time for me to ad- 
dress you on the subject of your past conduct. Since our mar- 
riage we have lived happily together, until lately, with inex- 
pressible regret I have seen you leave the only path of peace 
and pursue the fleecing phantom of unreal joy. Your habits 
have affected my health—my spirits too are broken, nothing 
affords me the least pleasure. The sun shines, the birds sing 
and the earth looks gay, but not for me. All is dreary, dark 
and dull. The star of my hope has set, and I feel like one who 
stands in a solitary spot, amid the ruins of former years. 








Will you go on in the same unvarying course? Will you beg- 

gar your family and ruin your soul by this kind of procedure! 
If there be any thing tender in the memory of former joys, 

if there be any relics of attachment to me, turn away from 

, your sins and determine that henceforth ‘you will lead a new 
life.’ ” ’ 

She ended. Never shall I forget the look which she had 
while speaking, nor can I ever cease to recollect the tones in 
which she addressed me. My sensibilities were touched. The 
flinty rock had yielded and sent forth its waters. Maria knew 
the avenucs tomy bosom. She was skilful in the use of in- 
struments of music, but much expert was she, in playing on 
the finer instrument—the human heart. 

Perceiving my deep agitation she sung most melodiously 
those touching words—“There is nothing true but Heaven.’ 
And as the last cadences of her voice was melting into the 
summer breezes, that passed along, I was impelled to exclaim 
“There is’ &c. Who has not felt the truth? Who that has been 
pierced by the rose, which he pressed to his- heart—who that 
has been the victim of worldly disappontment, has not been 
convinced of the truth of these lines? If the histories of men 
coincide in any one particular, it is in this—The world is false 
heaven is changeless and sure. 

Clearly then did I see my error. Conscience avenged the 
rights of my injured wife, and showed me plainly that I had 
acted most ungratefully towards her. For what had she done 
to merit such treatment? On my account, she had forsaken the 
home in which her happiest hours had been spent, the parents 
who had concentred their affections in her, and the friends 
who had been her delight. From the Eden of her love, I had 
taken her away, a blooming flower, and now was leaving it. 
to wither and die. No bosom, had she but mine to rest upon, 
and no ear but mine to whisper her troubles in. 

Upon the return of health, remorse stung me. But notwith- 
standing, I still pursued my wicked course. Indeed I grew 
worse and worse—It did really seem as if passion had been 
invested with omnipotence. Resolution after resolution was 
made, promise after promise was given, but still I remained 
unchanged. 

Maria left me—I did not see her go, for I was away in the 
halls of dissipation. Those who saw her depart, have informed 
me that she did it with manifest reluctance. But she went» 
and who can censure her? 

Bitter were my feelings when I returned home. The smile 
of my loved one welcomed me not—she who had given to my 
dwelling the little attraction, that it had for my poor heart» 
had fled. 

The following note was on the table. 

“Dear Willliam—I am now about to leave you. That I do 
so with unfeigned regret, my former devotion to you will tes- 
tify. My feelings will not suffer me to write much. I can 
only say, that this is the most painful step I have ever had to 
take. When you have reformed, I will again be yours. Adieu. 

Maria.” 

This decisive step accomplished its intended end. I quickly 
concluded that if I had to barter my wife,as well as peace and 
comfort, for the “pleasures of sin,” I should pay a heavy com- 
pensation. Reason assumed her vacated throne. Repentance 
followed. The struggle was mighty; but I conquered by the 
assistance of God. 

My first thought was about Maria. Without delay, I hur- 
ried off to her Father’s residence After along journey I reach- 
ed it. It was on a Sabbath evening. The village stillness was 
unbroken by the noise of business. Heaven’s own serenity 
seemed to rest upon it. 

I entered the house. The old man met me, in a repulsive 
manner. Indignation flashed in his eye and curled upon his 
Jip. 

“A changed man, I come to seek your forgiveness. Where 
is Maria?” , 

He answered not. 

“Where is Maria?” 

“Maria,” for a moment he paused—I saw the tear start in 
his eye. I thought his bosom heaved. Conjecture was busy 
in conceiving the cause. At last he proceeded ‘Maria is dead.’ 

Dead!—Are you in earnest?” 

“Yes and buried.” 

I sunk upon the floor and wept bitterly. Maria dead—with- 
out fogiving me—dead, without witnessing my repentance. 
Subdued by grief, I spent days and nights in the deepest sor- 
row. 

I gathered the particulars of her death. Broken down by 
protracted distress—disappointed in her expectations and de- 
nied of her ardent wishes, she returned to-her Father’s dwelling; 
all the attention which love could give, was freely bestowed 
upon her. ¢ Nursed by the best attendants, and favored with 
excellent medical advice, she for a time improved. But soon 
she relapsed. The rose became paler and paler. All was in 


anxiety and trouble, she had departed, in order to spend her 
last hours in the abode of her girlhood, and pillow her head 
on that bosom, which so oft, in the morning of her life, had 
been her resting place. She censured not the follies of my 
life—she talked not of her ill repaid affection. No—The love 
of her youth was the love of her whole life. She pined away, 
until her bosom ceased to beat, and her redeemed soul ascend- 
ed to that world, which is bright with the ‘splendor of moral 


glory. 

Oft have I visited her grave. *Tis a dear spot to me. There 
I love to resort, in the twilight’s cool, in order to think of my 
departed Maria, and pour the tears of affection on her silent 
abode. *T'is my wish to be buried there. As the same roof 
sheltered us in life, so let the same turf cover us in death. 
The same winds sign our funeral dirge, and the same cypress 
wave its branches above our lowly beds. And God grant that 
the same beautiful Heaven may be our eternal residence. 


A. A. L, 


SCRAPS. 


BY C. C. COX. A. B. 
No. I. 


Original. 


SONG. 
“T will think of thee my dearest.” 


I will think of thee my dearest, 
When early morn is blushing; 

And when the sun at evening, 
Below the wave is rushing. 


I will think of thee my dearest, 
When the soft twilight is gleaming; 
And the moon’s pale silvery rays 
On lake and hill are beaming! 


I will think of thee my dearest, 
When fields and woods are ringing, 

And the streamlet purling bright 
Thro’ the tufted grass is singing. 


When the softly breathing spirit, 
As it moves above the flowers, 

Gently dashes from her tresses 
The twinkling dew-drop showers! 


{I will think of thee my dearest, 
When the merry bells are dinging; 
And winter o’er the mountains, 
His spotless robe is flinging! 


When the birds have ceased to warble, 
And the streamlets cease to move— 
And the lovely flowers are sleeping, 
I will think of thee my love! 


No. IL. 


“Yes, *twill be over soon—this sickly dream 

Of life will vanish from my feverish brain; 

And death my wearied spirit will redeem 

From this wild region of unvaried pain,”—White.. 


The hour at length has come, 
The long expected hour— 

And my spirit looks to its quiet home, 
In a world of light and love, 
Deep in the sky above! 


Come—come then “Horror’s King” 
Come with thy chilling dews, 

Come, come on thy damp and clammy wing 
From thy murky vaults below; 
For my spirit longs to go. 


Thou art welcome, welcome now, 
And I like to see thee here, 

Paint on with thy marble-hue my brow, 
Glaze on my aching eye— 
And let me quickly die. 


| 
Then lay thy cold, cold hand 
About my burning heart, 
And breath thy influence bland 
Throughout this feeble clay, 
And let me sink away. 


°Tis done! I feel thy power! 
Earth—earthly things are gone! 
I know, I feel, the hour 
In which my troubles cease, 
And all is endless peace! 


BEAUTY, 


Original. 
I’ve wandered east, I’ve wandered west, 
And crossed the seas of bounding blue 
In search of beauty, but its light 
Ne’er did greet my anxious view 
Until from searching sick I turned, 
And gave my foolish rambling o’er; 
Beauty’s home then soon J learned 
Twas, bright and brilliant Baltimore. 








Original. 
They led me from that brilliant hall, 
, To be another’s bride— 
To lispin mockery of love, 
What Love had never tried; 
They told me that my brow was calin, 
My ruby lips were pale; 
That nought but smiles should wreath my lips, 
My courage never fail. 


But ah! they little though that I 
Was wasting in despatr, 

And that to wed him withoyt love, 
Was more than love could dare. 
My hopes have met an early grave— 

The joys of life are fled, 
And cold, and passionless this heart 
As statues of the dead. 


If I had but a father’s care, 
Or knew a mother’s love, 
I then might claim protection too, 
Nor thus unwilling move— 
But both are gone. and I must be 
Despairing and alone— 4 
Must smother down the swelling grief, 
And hide the inward groan. 


Why is it, that I cannot give 
My own free hand away, 
And claim a woman’s privilege, 
In all I do, or say. 
But no! confined by guardian laws, 
And watched with jealous pride— 
My will is torn by force away 
To make me be a bride. 


Oh! there is one I’d rather wed, 
Than all the world beside, 

And oceans—deserts—would be sweet, 
Were I his happy bride; 

The sky would seem of brighter hue— 
The earth a fresher green, 

And my crushed heart, resume its joy, 
All quiet and serene. 


Then, tell me not, that time will cure 
The deepest grief or pain, 

For grief, though often hushed to sleep, 
Will soon awake again. 

The blighted heart—the stricken hope, 
Too deeply are imprest; 

They live with life—they die with death—, 
They never can be blest. 

Georgetown D. C. Nov. 1. 





RELIGION. 


WRITTEN IN A YOUNG LADY’S ALBUM. 


Original. 


You are now in the bloom of life. Youth’s ruddy tints enamel 
thy check, and thine eye sparkles with Justre; thy hand is steady, 
and thy feet falter not. Thy mind, also, more sprightly still, 
is alternately employed with what the poet calls youth’s “boast. 
ed treasures” — 

“Tender sorrows, transient pleasures, 
Anxious hopes, and jealous fears, 
Laughing hours, and mourning years! 
Deck’d with brightest tints at morn, 
At twilight with’ring on a thorn.” 

Is it not so? Has it not often been the case with yourself, 
that when you have thought you were just about to realise the 
object of your “anxious hopes,” in the anticipation of which 
you have had many “laughing hours,” it has escaped from 
your grasp, and your hopes have withered, as it were “ona 
thorn,” for a sting has been left behind. Then came on the 
“mourning years.” And so it ever will be; disappointments 
and sorrows are our companions: through life; but even if we 
were exempt from them in youth— 

“Age steals on with wintry face 
Ev’ry rapt’rous hope to chase.”? 

I do not mean to say, that our whole life is one continued 
scene of disappointed hopes and blasted expectations, without 
a single reverse, for even your own experience would furnish 
you with a contradiction to such a sentiment. There may in 
deed be seen a few bright spots—we may realise some of out 
expectations—but how very few. If then life is so uncertain, 
and strown with so many thorns, while its flowers are “few 
and far between,” and perish in the using, is it not folly in 
the extreme, to think of finding happiness in the “things of the 
world.” Permit me dear S——, to recommend to your serious 
attention, a subject that will yield permanent happiness both 
in youth and in old age, in the present life and that which is 
to be hereafter, it is religion. The Bible, which I commend 
to’your serious perusal, will teach you how it may be obtain- 
ed. In addition to the comfort it imparts to the mind, it not 
only makes us more useful to our fellow men on earth, but 
prepares us to live hereafter with God and angels in heaven. 


‘Religion with peculiar charms appears, 
Crown’d with the garland of life’s blooming years,”’ 


Euiss. 
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Cory ricut.—A writer in one of the late numbers of the 
London Metropolitan discusses at length the justness and ex- 
pediency of establishing an international copy right law, the 
object of which is to place the labors of the author upcu an 
equality with those of the merchant and the manufacturer, 
and thereby afford an encouragement to mental exertion which 
does not now exist. Upon the propriety of such a measure, 
we think there should be but one universal opinion, founded 
upon the principle of the common rights of man; for what a 
man writes he should have the privilege of calling his pro- 
perty, as much so as what he builds; and the emolument 
arising therefrom, wherever it takes place, should be available 
to himself alone. or subject entirely to his disposal, in any 
manner he might think proper. 

The result of the author’s labor is the price of his time ; 
that of the merchant or mechanic can be no more, and the 
statute can hardly be said to be based upon the principles of 
common justice, which gives to the one a protection it denies 
the other; and the expense and difficulty surmounted by the 
author, to qualify him for his work, are as considerable, and 
much more so, perhaps, than those incident to any other pro- 
fession ; he should, therefore, possess an equal right to the 
immunities and privileges of the law. 

We are aware that certain provisions have been made in 
our country for the reservation of the copy right, but these 
are insufficient for the full and entire protection of the author, | 
whose works are borne to every clime, not to be consumed 
like the exports of the merchant, but to remain the most im- 
perishable of human operations. 

Upon this subject the writer of the Metropolitan speaks as 
follows: “The fabrics of cotton, or of leather, or of iron, have 
but a limited duration, and a very cireumscribed utility ; the 
same article must be continually manufactured by the same 
workman, and, for every separate manufacture that he pro- 
duces, whether the purchaser be his own countryman or a 
foreigner, he gets his remunerating price or ceases to produce 
at all. But the man who writes a book, a work perhaps that 
shall teach a thousand manufacturers how to improve, and 
multiply, and perfect those necessaries and luxuries that refine | 
and elevate the human race—this general benefactor sces the || 
invaluable, the almost eternal property that he has created, at 
the mercy of the unprincipled and rapacious of every foreign 
state, who can produce sufficient capital to set up a printing 
press, and thus rob with impunity a man of genius, defraud | 
his children, and nullify the vested rights of his consignee, 
the bookseller.” 

Swallow Barn, the production of our distinguished towns. | 
man, was extensively republished in England, and thousands | 
of copies sold at enormous advances; and perhaps all the | 





| dings as one of the brightest stars that ever dawned upon the 


|| Medica, Hygeine, and Medical Jurisprudence. Of this gen- 


University or Maryianp.—We attended with much plea- 
sure and profit the introductory lectures delivered last week 
by the professors in this institution; and with no little pride, 
did we indulge the idea, that our city could boast an establish- 
ment, which for talent, and facilities for instruction in the 
various departments of professional education, is surpassed by 
none in this country, perhaps in the world. The Medical pro- 
fessors are gentlemen, of commanding intellect, and great at- 
tainments, and we think their superiors could hardly be found. 
Nathaniel Potter M. D. is the Professor of Pathology, and the 
Theory and Practice of Physic, and we venture the assertion, 
that there is scarcely the man living, who is better acquainted 
with his Profession in all its minutia, than Doctor Potter, he 
is the oldest Professor in the University, and is greatly respec. 
ted by his associates and all others who enjoy his friendship. 

Richard Wilmot Hall M. D. is the Professor of Midwifery 
and diseases of Women and Children—this gentleman is too 
well known by the people of Baltimore, amongst whom his 
services have been distributed for a score of years, to be ben- 
efitted by any thing that we could say of him, and too many 
of the graduates of the college, have borne witness of his deep 
research, and perfect acquaintance with the branchs he teaches, 
to render encomium necessary for his future success. 

Nathan R. Smith M. D. Professor of the Principles and 
Practice of Surgery, has gained an eminence in his Profession, 
to which few can aspire. Surgery with him, is like a “pen in 
the hand of a ready writer,” and he wields at pleasure, the 
scientific lore that ages have accumulated; he is a host in him- 
self, and certainly, one of the best teachers of his art, that 
ever stood over a subject. 

Julius T. Ducatel M. D. Professor of Chemistry and Phar- 
macy, is at home, when among the aparatus of the Chemical 
hall;—this gentleman is a graduate of the University of Mary- 
land, and one of the most distinguished in his profession, that 
the age can boast, he talks of the laws of Combination, and 
Chemical affinities, as though he made them, and is without 
doubt the best Pharmaceutist in the country. Dr. Ducatel is 
the Geologist for the State of Maryland, in which capacity he 
has travelled much and brought to light substances, that have 
been buried for years in various parts of the State, which are 
of incalculable service to the farmer, and he has discovered 
ores of extensive value, which will enrich generations yet to 
come. He lectures with much freedom, and possesses the 
the facility of leading the student through his subject, with as 
much interest as he could manifest in recreation. 

Eli Geddings M. D. is the Professor of Anatomy and Phy- 
siology, he seems to read the ramifications of the human struc- 
ture, as a scholar would the alphabet, his perfect knowledge 
of his subject, and oratorical delivery combine to render him 
We look upon Dr. Ged- 











one of the most interesting lecturers. 


Medical Horizon. 
R. Eglesfield Griffith, Professor of Therapeutics, Materia 





tleman we can say but little, as he has been but recently ap. 
pointed to the chair, which his predecessor left “full of honor.” 
His introductory was worthy the high place in which it was 





benefit the author received by the further circulation of his | 


work, was the honor of being reprinted in a foreign country, ll ‘There appears to be but one drawback upon the success of 
e s ‘J ss 


and his book being sold there for a guinea, allowing immense | 
profit to the publisher, over and above all that was made in| 
this country by its sale, and doubtless a poor remuneration 
he found the fame to be that followed the toil of many a well 


copy right, which the international law in contemplation 
would have given him, he might well have been encouraged 
to apply his prolific genius to the production of other works 
of like nature. And besides, it is: well known with what 
hawk-like eagerness the reviewers on the other side of the 
water have pounced upon American works, tearing them 
piecemeal, and endeavoring to forestall the public opinion in 
regard to their merits; it is, therefore, nothing more than 
sight that foreign publishers should pay the price of the high 
privileges they enjoy. 

Were an inhabitant, or a number of the inhabitants, of 
Great Britain to seize upon one of our merchant vessels, and 
burn her at the wharf, or appropriate her and cargo to their 
own use, redress would be sought immediately, even at the 
expense of a national misunderstanding and war; or if an 
American bookseller were to send an edition of some popular 
work to England, which cost him nothing more than the price 
of getting up, and payment should be refused by the purchaser 





there, the amount would doubtless be recovered by law, but 
the labor of an author may be seized upon, reprinted, and sold 
with impunity. ‘This appears, to say the least of it, to be un- 
fair; and in the protection that an international copy right law 
law would afford the writers of both countries, a satisfactory 
exchange of literature could be maintained, and the authors 
receive the value of their labor. 


pronounced. 


2 2 Ee 


the University of Maryland, and this we hope will soon be re- 
moved. ‘The State, with what show of justice we know not, 
| has saddled each Professorship, with a tax of several hundred | 
dollars annually. We should think the government, would ap- 
pear in a better position as an extensive contributor to the } 
cause of education, rather than a speculator upon its resources, || 
A magnanimous legislature, will no doubt remove the oppres- 
sion, and inrease the benefits of the institution. 








Sirver.—The rich mines of Potosi the fame of which has 
spread all over ths world, were discovered by the simple cir- 
cumstance of a Shepherd’s chasing a goat: The affrighted an- 
imal bounded over the rough and precipitous rock, and the 
man in attempting to follow, slipped from the snmmit, and 
seizing a bush to arrest his fall drew it with its roots, and a 
shining lump after him. Thus, to a simple shepherd, who 
was about as well acquainted witlt the value of the glittering 
one, as the goat he was in persuit of we are indebted for the 
| the thing was brilliant and impelied by the same kind of curi- 
osity that would incline a boy to fill his pockets with Spunk. 
wood he took it home—and science discovered its worth. 


Sane Froiw.—In the New York prison an untried criminal 
rerently hung himself, having previously written on the wall 
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FLareE vp! cavtiox.—Those persons who are in the habit of 
using “Lucifer matches” should be careful to put the cover 
on the box before igniting them. A few days ago, while a 
gentleman of our acquaintance was lighting a match, and 
holding the box open, which was nearly full of matches, the 
whole blew up in his hand. Fortunately, however in this case, 
the only injury sustained, was, the trifling discomfort of the 
nasal propensity. ‘The caution is well worth remembering. 

—=—_—_—XxX__ 

Maine Montuty.—The issue for November has made its 
appearance, and sustains the character the Magazine has here- 
tofore acquired. 


American Montnty.—We have only time to say that the 
November issue has been received, we will examine its con- 
tents and say what we think of it next week. We beg leave 
to say however that the beautiful plate of “Gulnare” is entire- 


ly ruined by the folding. 





Conpescension.—One of the London papers in announcing 
the effects of a violent storm on the coast of Norway, men- 
tions it, as an act of admirable condescention in the Duke of 
Portland, that he worked at one of the pumps of the vessel to 
save himself from drowning. 





A pustisner—C. Alexander, of Philadelphia, is spoken of 
as the founder of the Saturday Evening Post, Casket, Daily 
Chronicle, Courier, Novelist’s Magazine, Lady's Book, Spy, 
Modern Acting Drama, Gentlemen’s Vade Mecum, Every 
Body’s Album, Itinerant Sketch Book, Salmagundi, News 
Room, Southwark Coffee House, Northern Express and Head 
Quarters. Well does he deserve the title of Napoleon of the 


press. ° 





To Correspondents.—We cannot let the opportunity pass, 
without an expression of the pleasure we experience in the in- 
crease of our female contributors. Their hours of inspiration 
have afforded us productions of no ordinary character, and 
we should be still more gratified if gentlemen writers would 
imitate their bright examples, and inscribe their works of ge- 
nius upon our Monument. 

ELten will find the “orphan bride” among our pages. 

“Tur Deserted” by Wilhelmina, we will publish in our next 
number. 

E. W. will accept our thanks for his German translations, 
he may read them in print next week. 

“Witarp Gray” the girl of the Conewago, was received too 
late for this number, it will appear in our next. 

Tue Dyina Ports’ Lamenr—By J. C. McCabe, is received. 

Our friend Giles M’Quiggin has whispered that Peter Blunt 
has a fine figure in preparation—will the old gentleman 
good enough to hand it over soon? 





We have been favored with a copy of the lecture delivered 
by Professor Griffith in the University of Maryland, introduc- 
tory to his course on Therapeutics, &c., and take pleasure in 
placing it among our pages—It is a production worthy of pre- 
servation, and will be often referred to with interest. We 
would be happy to present our friends with more of such. 

LECTURE, 

The honor conferred upon me by the Trustees of this In- 
stitution, could not fail of being highly gratifying to my feel- 
ings, and would naturally impel me to the strongest acknow- 
ledgments, for this distinguished mark of their esteem and 
confidence. But, in assuming the duties incumbent on the 
station to which I have been elevated, and in presenting my- 
self, as an instructor in some of the most important branches 
of medical science, these feelings of pride and gratification 
are merged in sentiments of a far deeper, and more impressive 
character—and to the natural, fear experienced in venturing 
on a new and untried path, is added a full conviction of the 
weight of responsibility that is necessarily incurred—to the 
Board from whom I derive the appointment, to the Faevity 
with whom have become associated, and above all, to those 
whom it has become my duty to guide in their pursuit of 
knowledge. 

To fulfil in a proper manner, the obligations of a preceptor 
in any department of learning, requires no slight acquaintance 
with its doctrines, and the facts on which these doctrines are . 
founded; joined to the firmest determination on the part of 
the teacher, of permitting no obstacle or difficulty to divert 
him from devoting his whole energies to the task. 

But, still more is demanded from an instructor in the heal- 





‘Is’nt this better than bothering a jury.” The fellow could 
hardly be accused of absence of mind. 





Q. Of what trade is a Schoolmaster? - 


shining streams that have emanated from Potosi—he saw ? 
A. A Rattanner. 


ing art, for medicine as a science almost exceeds the compre- 
hension of the human mind, and to excel in it, requires the 
greatest exercise of intellect and discrimination. In the other 
learned professions, certain laws and standards exist, by which 
every question may be measured and determined; to acquire a 
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competent knowledge of these, steady and well directed appli- | incompatible with other occupations, and no one but the 
cation, aided by a good memory, are the chief requisites. Lit- || Physician can be aware of the difficulties to be overcome or 
tle room is left for the display of genius, where invention | the labor to be undergone, before such a point is attained as 
cannot add, nor judgment improve—but in medicine, where | renders him confident in the resources of his art, in averting 
no fixed laws can exist, and where the experience of past ages | the poisoned shafts of disease and death. 

is oftentimes rendered of little avail, by the new relations that! Cure me! give me remedy for the ills that oppress me! 1s 
man is constantly assuming with the various powers of na- | the exclamation of all, when extended on the couch of sick- 
ture, very different is the case—in fact, every day, nay; every | ness; it may be heard in the hut of the eavage, and in the 


hour, presents our own age in aspects, and under circumstan.| 
ces, that for the purposes of practical utility and instruction, 
chain down the mind to the contemplation of the present, and 
cause existing habits and wants, with their influence on our | 
health end happiness, to predominate over those of by gone | 
centuries. 
Hence a teacher in any one of the branches of medical 
science, has not only by diligent research and patient industry, 
to collect together the experience and observations of others, 
however scattered in voluminous records or floating in a tra-| 
ditionary form on the shoreless ocean of knowledge; to apply | 
to this mass of rude materials the analytical and synthetical 
processes of judgment, selection and combination, so as to pre- 
sent the soul and spirit of the various topics discussed, con | 
densed into plain and practical results, but he must also be so | 
fully embued with the philosophy of his art, as will enable 
him to lead his pupils to the discovery of those general prin- 





habitation of civilized man, in the cabin of the indigent, and 
the palace of kings. Medicine founded on this natural senti- 
ment is coeval with the human race, and arose from the finest 
feelings implanted by nature in our organization; from that 
sympathetic benevolence which induces us to compassionate 
the sufferings of others and to endeavor to assuage them. But 
these rude, though well meant attempts of individuals to re- 
lieve the distress of theijr-neighbor, must have ceased, when it 
was found that some had acquired greater skill than others; to 
these as a necessary consequence all applied for assistance,— 
and this may in fact be considered as the true origin of our 
art, its utmost extent, however, probably consisting in the 
knowledge of a few simples. 

I shall not attempt to point out the origin of the primeval 
learning of mankind. To guess at the wisdom inscribed on 
the columns, fabled to have escaped the overwhelming deluge, 
will avail us naught. Ail we know is, that the faint, but 


ciples, which must be always valid, and far from throwing a | steady light, which beamed on Caucasus, was denied to Atlas 
veil over the imperfections of the science he professes, he | and the Andes. It can be, however, discerned through the 


direct attention to such observations and experiments as may | 
tend to remove them. Sensible of the fervid imagination of 
youth, he should seek to guard them against an indiscriminate 
adoption of opinions, however plausible, and however high 
the source from which they emanate, until they had been sub- 
jected to the severe test of reason and experience; in short, he 
should endeavor to direct their ardor in the pursuit of know- 
ledge to the useful and practical, not to such as merely amuse 
the fancy, but to those which exercise the powers of observa- 
tion and research. 

Qualifications of this high grade I cannot aspire to, but 
I may venture to say, that I do bring to the task, the most ar- | 
dent desire of aiding you in the great and laudable objects of 
your ambition—a purpose of entire devotion to the duties that. 
have devolved upon me—and the strongest conviction of their 
high responsibility. Such as my talents, knowledge and ex- | 
perience are, they shall be unremittingly and unsparingly | 
bestowed. In the performance of this arduous undertaking 
may I not hope to be sustained by the wisdom and zeal of an 
enlightened Board of Trustees—by the talents, characters and 
tried capacities of my able and learned colleagues—by the 
favorable wishes of this distinguished community—and espe- 





cially by the good will and friendship of you, for whom I | 
strive, and whose approbation of my efforts will ever be es. | 
teemed as the richest reward that you can bestow. 


My peculiar province in this University is to teach Materia | 


Medica, Therapeutics, Medical Jurisprudence and Hygiene, 
or rather such portions of these sciences as will be most prac- 
tically useful to you, and best fit younot only to receive the 
honers of the Institution, but also to prepare you for the suc- 
cessful performance of the high duties appertaining to the 
vareer you have chosen. It must be obvious, indeed, that it 
would be totally impossible to give a full exposition of all the | 
facts and doctrines connected with these various departments 
of the medical art, in the comparatively short space of time 
allotted to the task, but I do hope to be enabled to present you’ 
such a view of them as to fulfil all useful purposes and to es- 
tablish such landmarks as will serve to indicate what is to be 





acquired by your own labor and assiduity. | 

Before, however, entering on a consideratiion of these im. | 
portant divisions of science, it may not be uninteresting to! 
take a wider range and to lay before you a few general ob | 


comprehended at a very early period, at an age not very re- 
mote from that great catastrophe remembered by all nations, 
and which is marked in giant characters on the great surface 
of the globe. 

The first definite records we possess of the progress of the 
medical art are derived from the Greeks, though as the great- 
est portion of ancient knowledge was by the use of symbols 
and types, confined to the priests, and has been lost in the 
lapse of ages, it is impossible now to decide whether our tute- 


| lary divinity was first enshrined in the vast halls of Meroe or 


in the more classic fane of Delphos. But whether our science 
be of Egyptian or Grecian origin, it may be assumed that the 
great fundamental principles on which it is founded existed at 
a very early period in as full force as at present. We, it is 
true, far excel our ancestors in the development of facts, and 
by a judicious exclusion of principles, founded in error, and in 
a belief of preternatural ageats and causes, which had their 
only existence in the heated imaginations and superstitious 
terrors of their authors and their disciples. 

In no department of human knowledge has this propensity 
to attribute common events to the agency of preternatural 
causes, been more fully developed than in medicine. Credulity 
is one of the strongest characteristics of our race, and exists 
equally in the highest degree of civilization and in the untu. 
tored savage; in the sceptic and the believer; in the poet and 
the warrior. Bacon acknowledged its existence, and the stern 
mind of Johnson bent beneath its influence, and even in our 
own days, Napoleon, the destroyer and overthrower of ancient 
monarchies, and the subverter of long established prejudices, 
was a believer in destiny, and mingled a reliance on his pecu- 
liar star, with his mighty projects of reform. 

In medicine, it would appear, that from the moment man 
turned his attention to the relief and cure of disease, not con- 
tent with the means so amply bestowed by nature, he boldly 
sought to obtain a knowledge of the hidden principles of life, 
and hoped to accomplish the desired end by chemical transmu- 
tations, or vainly attempting to read the fate of his patients in 
the aspect of the heavens. This latter delusion arose to such 
a height, that at the birth of every individual, a certain star 
was supposed to preside, and whose radiance or dimness was 
considered as a sure indication of success or misfortune. 

The most prolific epoch in extravagant speculations of this 


servations, intimately connected with your pursuits, and which | character, was during that mental twilight which pervaded the 
cannot be touched upon at any time, so appropriate as the | world in the middle ages, when superstition and credulity 
present. An introductory lecture, to adopt the language of a | exercised an almost unlimited sway. Then arose those extra- 
late eloquent writer, Dr. Godman, may be compared to a discus- | ordinary delusions of fancy, and were developed those fearful 
sion on the state of the weather, which serves as an universal be- | dreams of witchcraft and the sympathies, of the philosopher’s 
ginning to casual acquaintances, but often leadstoother subjects | stone and a universal medicine, which so long misled the 
of deeper interest, when there is that assimilation of character | minds even of the most learned. Some of these are far from 
and reciprocity of sentiment, without which the acquaintance | being forgotten, and are daily re-appearing under foris better 
will prove as fleeting as the phenomena that provoked the | adapted to the spirit of the times. For although we loudly 
conversation. It may in other words be considered as a hos-|| boast of our discoveries in science, and vainly talk of the 
pitable welcome at the threshold, but can give no idea of the | march of intellect, and the diffusion of knowledge—we are 





to our reason. Scarcely has one delusion been destroyed, 
when others spring forth like the heads of the fabled hydra. 
Although the idea of the philcsopher’s stone is now scoffed 
at, how many, even among the educated and well informed, 
place the firmest reliance on the virtues of some universal 
medicine, and panacea after panacea is produced and indiscri- 
minately used with the same results as in the days of Paracel- 
sus—that of filling the pockets of the projector. In vain is 
the spirit of quackery exercised in one form, it rises again, 
“with twenty mortal murders on its crown to push us from 
our stools.” ‘The credulity of the public is an ample fund for 
all who wish to levy contributions on it. Whoever has con- 
templated the stream of events, during even a short space of 
time, will have seen bubble after bubble arise, glitter in bor- 
rowed but brilliant hues for a moment, and disappear for ever, 
to be succeeded by another as gorgeous and illusory. 

Of the dignity of the profession under whose banners you 
have enrolled yourselves, I need say but little. It has stood 
the test of time, and although its imperfections have been a 
fertile subject of complaint; its theories and doctrines derided 
and depreciated by those who were unable to comprehend the 
difficulties attendant upon its acquisition, or the extent of talent 
and learning necessary for its successful prosecution, still its 
paramount utility and the high rank it holds among the sci- 
ences have never been seriously denied. 

That it has its imperfections must be admitted, for it is a 
science so extensive, and so limited are our faculties, in at- 


should be solicitous to point them out, and at the same time to | misty vista of time, that the truths of medical science were | tempting to explore the mysteries connected with the life of 


man, that our knowledge must ever be exceedingly confined. 
Perfection is not to be looked for, the labor of ages will, it is 
true, enlarge our resources, but we shall be forced to confess 
that although we may learn to stay the dart of death for a 
few short moments, it will ever ultimately pierce its victim. 
But if we are not permitted to taste of the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge, we are invited to shelter ourselves beneath its 
widely spreading branches, and are amply rewarded for our 
exertions to reach it, by the multitude and beauty of the ob- 


jects we discover on our road. Let us be satisfied that it js 


not allotted to mortals to raise the last veil of nature’s sanc- 
tuary, and that some bound has been fixed to our aspirations; 


but let ys also remember, that improvement is undoubtedly in 


our power, and that industry and ability will never want sub. 
jects for employment. B : 

It has been the glory of medicine, that it has been the 
profession of literature as well as benevolence. The son of 
Latona is equally the tutelary divinity of healing, and the 
patron of the muses. In fact, no species of knowledge can, 
or ought to be indifferent to the Physician, since man, the 
great object of his care is connected with, and influenced by 


jevery thing in nature. 


I am fully aware that it has been asserted by many persons 


|of no slight influence and standing in the profession, that gen- 


eral information is not only useless, but even that it is highly 
prejudicial to the student, as it tends to withdraw his attention 
from those topics, to which alone he should direct his thoughts; 
this carried out to its full extent, would be to assert that the 
soundest divines are those acquainted with nothing beyond 


;the dogmas of their own sectarianism, that those were the 


best lawyers whose whole reading was confined to the isolated 


| points, detached cases, and mere practical details of jurispru- 


dence, and to bring the subject more home, that he would be 


the most expert and trust-worthy Physician who knew little 
| beyond the every day routine of practice. 


Nothing is more untrue, or fraught with greater evil. The 
real, the legitimate inference should be, that the man who was 
unacquainted with any thing beyond the mere conventional 
details of his calling, is unfit to pursue even that, with credit 


|to himself and advantage to others. I would therefore most 


earnestly impress upon you, that it is the duty of every mind 
to grasp at} the acquisition of general knowledge as the best 


instrument of action during life, to strengthen by the best 


cultivation of your reasoning powers, all those principles of 
moral rectitude, (founded indeed on a higher ground of obli- 
gation,) which form at once the basis and cement of all social 
prospérity and happiness. The flimsy garniture required for 


ithe mere business of life, like the net of the retiarius, can 


only be employed in the attack, whilst the substantial panoply 
that qualifies its wearer for every emergency, like the arms 


of the soldier give a form and an energy to the limbs that 
command respect and ensure success. 


In fact, learning has no other use, than to render man 


nature of the entertainment that is to follow. |forced to confess—so far are we from being freed from the || more wise and more virtuous, than to be the weapon and in- 


To you, gentlemen, it is scarcely necessary to prove the 
vast benefits conferred on mankind by our science, or the ne-| 
cessity that exists, of its exercise being confined to a particu. 
lar class, the business of whose lives is to examine and inves. | 
tigate the hidden causes of disease and the adequate modes | 
of cure, requiring an exclusive devotion to these duties totally 


influence of imposture—that it still pervades every division ||strument of manly, honorable, and upright action upon the 
of learning and every rank of life. ; great theatre of the world, than to enable the student to pass 

A belief in these arts, is now justly considered as a proof||through his eartlily career as an effective member of the 
of weakness and imbecility, but notwithstanding the increase || community, who is to answer for his actions at the bar of con- 
of knowledge that has dispelled these errors, we are still the || science in his own bosom, and at the high tribunal of honor 


| victims of other quackeries full as mischievous and degrading || and fame, both present and future. 








my 


\ 
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It is to be deeply lamented that it has never been made an || physical doctrines and hypothetical subtleties of the school of would or could be devoted to preliminary studies, where the 


essential part of education, to teach the mind how gradually || Aristotle reigned triumphant, these carried as they were to a 
and effectually to develope its own natural faculties, by an|| visionary extent greatly contributed to embarrass and confuse 
habitual observation of external objects, aided by a regulated the exact sciences, every thing was accounted for on logical 
system of study. To an understanding properly organized || principles, and on a single and unsubstantiated dictum of the 
and rightly disciplined, every part of nature affords objects | Master, the most elaborate systems were erected. 
upon which its faculties might be usefully employed, and all|| This sway of metaphysics was long, and its influence almost 
its powers of perception heightened and enlarged. It is a | universal, owing to the speciousness of its doctrines and the 
source of instruction always at command, and it is only by || total neglect of experimental inquiry, when however, in the 
an ever present attention to what passes around, that an indi- |) process of time, this was resorted to, the whole fabric, beauti- 
vidual can acquire that prompt and vigorous versatility of|| fal and fanciful as it was, fell to the ground, for like the tower 
mind, and that extended stock of knowledge, so requisite to|| in the parable it was based on premises that yielded to every 
his own success and fame, ds well as to the comfort and hap- | attack. 
piness of others. | Asisusually the case, it was succeeded by a system diame- 
That acute observer and rigid moralist, Johnson, has ob-|'trically opposite, or the mathematical philosophy; this account. 
served: “He that can converse only on questions about which || ed for every action of the body on mechanical principles; sci- 
but a small portion of mankind has knowledge sufficient to|' ence was then deluged with diagrams and calculations, tend- 
make them curious, must waste.his days in unsocial silence ! ing to establish conclusions as erroneous and a system as defec- 
and live in the crowd of life without a companion. He that| tive as its precursor. The celebrated Borelli carried his enthu- 
can only be useful on great occasions, may die without exert- ‘siasm to such a height, as to assert, that he acknowledged no 
ing his abilities, and stand a spectator of a thousand vexations | other secondary powers in nature, and was fully persuaded that 
which fret away happiness, and which nothing is required to}/ a full knowledge of the wonderful laws that govern the human 
remove but a little dexterity of conduct and readiness of expe- 
dient.” An elevated genius thus employed, to use a simile of 


frame might be acquired through the medium of geometric 
Longinus, like the sun in his evening declination, his splendor 


calculation. 

When the great and important discoveries in chemistry at- 
is lessened, but his magnitude is retained, and he pleases) tracted the attention of the civilised world, they were imme- 
more though he dazzles less. | diately grasped at as affording a solution of all that was mys- 

But still more is requisite in a student than this attention |terious and obscure, and the chemical notions of Paracelsus 
to natural objects, and the passing events of the day ; for| divided the empire with the archeus of Van Helmont. During 
however great may be his talents, his acquisitions would be | the prevalence of this doctrine we find every medical writer 
but scanty, were he to rely exclusively on individual observa- || speaking of lentor and thinness of the blood, fermentations, 
tion. Itis therefore necessary to acquire the habit of diligent ‘acidity and alkalescence—constituting cacochymia of the 
and systematic reading, by which alone he can collect that} fluids, and introducing the irritating spicnle of saline substan- 
fund of useful information so requisite to fit him to appreciate | ces. This inundation of vague and unfounded ideas and phrases 































the doctrines of his preceptors, and to test their truth and |/could not long maintain its ground though supported either in | 
whole or in part by the names of Boerhaave, Sydenham, and 


practical utility. 

These extended views are peculiarly applicable to those 
who, like yourselves, are preparing for the exercise of one of 
the most liberal of the learned professions, to excel jn which, 
as has heretofore been observed, requires a greater compass of, 
knowledge than is necessary in any other science ; for it may 
be truly said; there is scarcely any branch of human learning 
with which it is not more or less connected with it, in a man- 
ner that cannot be broken with impunity. The sciences, like 
the graces, walk hand in hand, and nothing would be more vain 


| others of almost equal weight. 
I might go on and adduce a host of minor influences exer- 
'cised on the theories of our profession by the auxiliary sci- 
ences, but what I have said will I trust be sufficient for the 
| purpose. 

There is another point connected with this subject, that I} 
approach with some reluctance, though I esteem it of such 
momentous importance to the maintainance of the high rank 
|we have, and must continue to occupy, that I should feel that | 
than an attempt to pursue any of them separately. They |/I was wanting in duty both to you and myself were I to dis- 
may, in truth, be viewed as forming a beautiful piece of me- | guise my sentiments. What I allude to is the time and pre- 
chanism, from which it is impossible to abstract any of the|| paration considered as sufficient to fit a young man for the 
parts without destroying the order and usefulness of the|| performance of the arduous and responsible station of a prac- 
whole; and however perfect in itself our frame may be, it||titioner of medicine, and not merely such as will with com-| 
makes but one integer of the general system, and is subjected | mon assiduity enable him to obtain a diploma. 
to the action of all the powers by which it is surrounded.|| Without arrogating to ourselves more than is our just due, | 
Hence, although no one function of our organs, or the effects | it may be truly said that in no country are. more ample means | 
of remedial agents upon these organs, can be explained by || afforded to the student for the acquisition of medical know- 
the laws of inert matter, or on mere mechanical or chemical ledge than in our own. But with numerous schools, the, 
principles, it does not necessarily follow that these very laws | professorships of which are in most cases filled by individuals | 
and principles are wholly without their influence, for all ac-| who hold the highest rank, and who from their talents and | 
tions and operations of the body are the result of a variety of|/ learning are fully competent to perform their task with honor 
powers, some of which are well known and appreciated, whilst} to themselves and advantage to their pupils, with hospitals, 
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demand for professional services was urgent and incessant. 
But a new condition of things has commenced, the ranks of 
the profession have been nearly filled, and those enrolled are 
obliged to exert every endeavor not to be passed in the 
march. Owing to the rapid diffusion of knowledge, the char- 
acter and attainments of medical men are now measured by 
accurate standards, and precisely in proportion to the facility 


by these may be estimated, will the standard be elevated. 
Talents and learning are appreciated according to their real 


amount, and neither ignorance nor prejudice are permitted 
to magnify or lessen their true proportions. Let it ever be 
borne in mind, that although in years past a reputation for 
skill and proficiency may have been readily acquired, it can 
now only be obtained and kept up by long and close appilica- 
tion to study, and industrious habits of observation, and those 
who neglect.cither, or who content themselves with the com- 
paratively meagre attainments of their predecessors, betray 
not only a neglect of the progressive improvements of the age 
in which they live, but also a contempt for the intelligence of 
the public which will not fail to award a true verdict, when- 
ever claims to favor and support are brought before its high 
tribunal. 

Another and perhaps a more important cause of complaint 
is the want of the proper groundwork on which the future edi- 
fice is to be reared; how many have commenced the study of 
medicine with no other qualifications than an imperfect know]l- 
edge of the mere rudiments of learning, and yet on such slen- 
der foundations they are permitted to heap a mass of mate- 
rials without order or attention to consequences. T'o students 
thus circumstanced, the road to the temple of science is steep 
and rugged, and although by the most strenuous efforts they 
may at last reach the desired eminence, it is but to find that 
they have been outstripped and anticipated by those who came 
fully prepared for the undertaking. 

I am willing to admit, that some peculiarly gifted minds, on 
whom nature appears to have lavished her choicest gifts, have 
zisen to the highest honors of the profession, shedding a bril- 
liant light on every object they approached, and whose intrin- 
sic talents have supplied in some measure the place of appli- 
cation and a preparatory education, but they can only be con- 
sidered as rare exceptions toa general rule, and even in their 
case, whatever might have been the lustre of their genius. and 
| however astonishing their success, a proper course of mental 
discipline would have enabled them to have passed through 
their career with additional glory to themselves and increased 
utility to their fellow citizens. Great native talents are the 
| gift of the Creator, and he on whom such advantages are be- 
stowed is unpardonable if he does not improve them to the 


| utmost, by al] means within his command. 


Lord Bacon complains that the full growth of the human 
mind was much retarded if not wholly checked by the perni- 


| cious custom, then prevalent of permitting young men to enter 


upon the exercise of the learned professions at too early an 
age, how would he be moved were it possible for him to be- 
hold, with what unmeasured precipitancy, the new world pours 
forth swarms of unripe youth to assume the onerous respon- 
sibilities of public life, often alas with minds too immature 
and judgments too little exereised for the tasks that await 
them. 





others are only recognized by the phenomena that result. and other public institutions where the student can verify in 

But even granting that the reverse were the case, and the || practice what he has heard from his preceptors, there is still! 
animal system stood isolated and unconnected with the rest of |; much wanting. 
nature, still general knowledge is necessary to the physician, 
for it must even then be admitted, that medicine, like every 
other science founded on experience and reasoning, is capable 
of acquiring from induction principles applicable to itself 
alone. 

At the same time it should be borne in mind, that however 
our art is connected with the other branches of human learn. 
ing, and however useful and even necessary a proper acquain- 
tance with the doctrines and facts of these may be in eluci- 






One great fault in the system is the shortness of the period | 
| required, this in the United States is never more than three 
years, of which but eight months need be spent in the schools. 
That this time is too short is evidenced by the eagerness with 
which students avail themselves of other sources of instruc- 
ition, why is it that private lecturers are almost always 
able to command a class? because the thirst for knowledge 
implanted, fortunately implanted in the breast of youth is not 
to be slaked on the public fountains. The great charaeteristic | 


| 


At this vernal period of their existence, however, they are 
deemed competent to prosecute the business of active life, and 
even to attempt rash experiments upon the deepest and most 
important points, involving not only the vital interests of man 
in his individual but his collective condition; what are the fre- 
quent consequences of this precocious launch into the troubled 
sea of life;—a superficial education, and an entailed disablity 
of developing the natural powers of the understanding to their 
fullest extent, asthe mind must be unavoidably narrowed by 
being prematurely absorbed in the mimute but necessary de- 
tails, which the practice of every profession entails upon its 
followers. 





feature in medicine that distinguishes it from what it was in 
former times, is the spirit of investigation displaying itself, 
every where, the determined search for truth that has mani- 
| fested itself, and the ardor and zeal of those who seek to be 
admitted into its ranks, and I feel assured that most of those 
others, and it has been unfortunate that each has not been|| who now hear me, do not look to the mere honors of a degree 
restricted to its own sphere, where alone it was useful, and|/as the aim and object of their ambition, but are using the 
not allowed to encroach on the province of another, where its| most strenuous efforts to obtain that knowledge and to fill 
only tendency has been to mislead and perplex. It has thus|/their minds with those treasures, which alone will fit them 
happened that medical systems have put on different aspects || for the responsible stations they are hereafter to occupy. 

according to the various lights they have received from other|| The time was when a moderate degree of knowledge, pro- 


dating the phenomena of vitality, they should never be per- 
mitted to exercise an undue influence on the theories and du. 
ties of the profession. 

The overcoming preponderance of a particular science has 
always been highly detrimental to the advancement of the 





But it is attended with far more serious disadvantages in 
the healing art, than in any of the other liberal sciences,— 
the jurist can still pursue his studies, and if called upon to 
exercise his vocation, is so restrained by certain rules and 
prescribed limits, that he cannot seriously injure the fortune 
or jeopardize the life of others, and the divine if he faithfully 
execute the commands of his Great Master, is as good and 
faithful a servant as if he possessed the eloquence of Massillon 
or the Jearning of a Parr. But with the young Physician far 
different is the case, from the moment he enters on the duties 
of his profession, he is to grapple with disease and death, and 





departments of human inquiry, but these reflected rays have || perly directed, was enough to ensure to its possessor a large 





, always proved too weak to dispel the darkness, and have only || measure of emolument and reputation, though it should be re- 


produced indistinct and oftentimes distorted images. collected that too often such reputation was but the halo cre. 
The history of medicine abounds in proofs corroborative of|| ated by the mists of ignorance. 

what I have said. Thus soon after learning began to assume||_ In the early settlement of this country, and indeed until 

@ prominent situation, and to be eagerly cultivated—the meta-|| within a few years, it was not to be expected that much time 





if unprepared by previous study and laborious research, and 
yet confident in his powers, he will press on, regardless of the 
destruction he may occasion, till dear bought experience re- 
veals to him, when, alas the mischief is irreparable, the dark~ 
ness in which he had been groping, and the misery he had oc~ 
casioned., 



















this and other topics of an analogous character, and I will 
merely add that I am far from wishing in what I have said, 
to discourage your efforts, my main wish, my most ardent de- 












sen as of the noblest and most exalted character, and that you 
should aid in every endeavor to render it still more perfect 
and universally respected. 

In conclusion permit me to add, that since the date of my 
appointment, I have spared no exertions to fit myself for the 
performance of the duties it involves, what success has atten- 
ded these exertions, you will hereafter be the best judges, but 
with the fullest determination of devoting myself to your 
service, and of identifying, if possible, my feelings and hopes 
with yours, whatever defects or omissions you may perceive or 
imagine, believe me there 1s no one who will experience a 
deeper interest in your success and welfare, or who is more 
anxious to unite the duties of a preceptor with the warmer 
and more enduring ties of esteem and friendship. 
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HYPOCRISY DETECTED. 











BY COWPFR. 














Thus says the prophet of the Turk— 
Good musselman, abstain from pork; 
There is a partin every swine 

No friend or follower of mine 

May taste, what’er his inclination, 
Upon pain of excommunication. 
Such Mahomet’s mysterious charge, 
And thus he left the point at large. 
Had he the sinful part express’d, 
They might with safety eat the rest’ 
But for one piece they thought it hard 
From the whole hog to be debar’d, 
And set their wit to work to find 
















































































sire is that you should look upon the profession you have cho- | 
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The narrow limits of the time alloted by custom to a dis- | of virtue, which will render them happy in themselves and 
course like the present, will not allow me to dwell longer on || useful members of society and which will prove an effectual 
barrier to vice even in its most alluring color. Thus will the 
fond mother secure to herself a fund of consolation, and 
happiness to her children are far removed from the protecting 


shelter of the paternal roof. 

It is not merely in set lessons or tasks as they are frqeuent- 
ly called, (I dislike the term as it implies something hard or 
disagreeable,) children receive the most indelible impressions, 
not in regular lectures or advice, that the seeds of religion and 
morality are most deeply emplanted. A single leaf, or flower, 
the most trivial incident, may be made a medium of conveying 
instruction, in the hands of an inteligent and amiable parent, 
We need none of us be told, with what care the words, actions, 
| and even looks of a beloved mother are treasured up in the 
| heart of an affectionate child. 

How important it is, then that females should be taught 
|| those solid acquirement, and amiable virtues; which will fit 
them for a station, which every woman is liable to hold—that 
of a mother, and how vastly important it is, that she whose 
influence may extend to further generations, should be in 
possession of the strictest principals of integrity, firmness and 
truth, and a just conception of the character of that Being, 
who is the fountain of all that is just, and good, and true. 

[Herald of Truth. 





SLANDER BY INSINUATION.— A clown walked leisurely to the 
stall of one of those small traders who furnish canal-tourists 
of limited means, with “wittles and drink,” and just as he 
was onthe point of vending a large lot of sausages to a hun- 
gry looking traveler, which were to last him until his arrival 
at Buffalo, the vagabond, looking suspiciously at the article, 
and addressing the seller, said: “is them good sassengers?” 
“Yes, they are good sassuages you ignorant ramus.” You 








What joint the prophet had in mind. 
Much controversary straight arose, 
These choose the back, the belly those; 
By some ’tis confidently said 

He meant not to forbid the head: 

While others at that doctrine rail, 

And piously prefer the tail. 

Thus conscience freed from ev’ry clog, 

Mahometans eat up the hog. 



























































You laugh—’tis well —The tale applied, 
May make you laugh on t’other side, 
Renounce the world—the preacher cries; 
We do—a multitude replies. 

While one as innocent regards 

A snug and friendly game at cards; 

And one, whatever you may say, 

Can see no evil in a play; 

Some love a concert or a race; 

And others shooting, and the chace, 
Revil’d and lov’d, renoune’d and follow’d, 
Thus bit by bit,the world is swallow’d; 
Each thinks his neighbor makes too free, 
Yet likes a slice as well as he: 

With sophistry their sauce they sweeten, 
Till quite from tail to snout is eaten. 
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Curious compat.—Two gentlemen of high birth, the one a 
Spaniard, and the other a German, having rendered Maximi- 
lian II. many great services, they each for recompense de- 
manded his natural daughter, Helena Scharsequinn, in mar- 
riage. The prince, who entertained equal respect for them 
both, could not give either the preference; and after much de- 
lay, he told them, that from the claims they both had to his | 
attention and regard, he couid not give his assent for either of 
them to marry his daughter, and they must decide it by their 
own power and address; but as he did not wish to risk the 
loss of cither, or both, by suffering them to fight with offen- 
sive weapons, he had ordered a large bag to be brought, ‘and 
he who was successful enough to put his rival in it should ob- 
tain his daughter. This strange combat, between two gen- 
tlemen, was in the presence of the whole imperial court, and 
lasted near an hour. At length the Spaniard yielded, and the 
German, Andre Eberhard, baron of Talbert, when he had him 

























































































would like to keep me from selling them, if you could fix it 
that way, I don’t doubt.” No I wouldn’t,” responded the loafer 
“I don’t know nothing special about them sassengers; they 
may be good sassengers; I don’t say they an’t good sassen- 
gers; all I do say is, that wheresomever you see them kind of 
sassengers, you don’t see no dogs!” “I guess, on reflection,” 
said the traveler. “that I won’t negotiate for them articles. 
The man’s last remark has gin me a dislike to them.” 





Tue Scotcuman’s Catu.—-A young clergyman in Scotland, 
being about to quit the scene of his orthodox labour fo another 
settlement, called on an old lady belonging to his congregation 
to say farewell and to thank her for the kindness he had ex- 
perienced from her. 

“And sae yere gaun to leave us,” said the old lady; “Weel, 
I wush ye God’s blessing. Ye’ve been a sober, staid, discreet 
young man, and I doubt nae ye’ll hae your reward. And 


|| where are you about to settle?” “The Lord has called me to 


‘labour in a distant part of the vineyard,” replied the clergy- 
man—“I have got the parish of -—.” 

“Aye,”said the lady, “and may be ye’ll get a little mair 
steepened whar yere gaun?” 
“Why, yes; I expect a small increase, in emolument, cer- 
tainly.” 
“A tweell, I thought sae,” retorted the old dame; “if it had 
no been the case, the Lord might hae called lang and loud 
enough before you would have heard his voice.” 


Some ethical writer has remarked very justly that there is 
nothing so amiable"as modesty. ‘They who endeavor to incul- 
cate this maxim accompany it with other observation as correct 


in natural philosophy as the other is in morals; namely, that 
| they who are overly modest are very apt to encounter starva- 


tion. The world cannot always distinguish between modesty 
and sheepishness; it takes it for granted every man is 
the best friend to himself, and if he cannot speak a good 
word for himself, it is thought that there is little or nothing to 
be said in his favor. But this seems to be too didactic for 
the occasion; it is a failing of ours to begin a subject with the 





in the bag, took him on his back, and placed him at the em-| 


peror’s feet, and on the following day he married the beauti- 
ful Helena. 





























A MOTHER’s INFLUENCF.—What a responsible situation is 


illustrations, ,and so’ (as Bottom says) ‘grow to a point.’ The 
fact which we publish at present is, that men, and especialy 
publishers, must publish their own merits, if they wish to gain 
credit fora single good quality. Let them make known their 


good qualities and their bad ones will be found out without 








that of a mother; there is no calculating the good or evil re- 
sulting. from the power which every mother exerts over the 
character, dispositions and habits of her children, This influ- 






































much difficulty. [E. Express 








Anecpote.—The Bunker Hill Aurora, says an old lady 


ence does not effect those merely who are the immediate sub-|| whose fidelity to her only son, in his younger days, was far 
jects of her precepts and example, but extends in a greater or || from being oppressive, recently experienced the sad conse- 
less degree, to all with whom they associate. what opportu-|| quence in his enlopement. While a friend was endeavoring 
nities are daily and hourly afforded to a well informed and ju-|| to console her, she said, I have often thought on this passage 


icious mother of imparting useful knowledge and in instill-|| of scripture, but never thought I should realize it: “Train up 
ang into the susceptible minds of her offspring those principles | a child and away he'll go.” ’ 





girl in New York, thus concludes; This little girl was the last 
of the parent’s—they are alone.” 

Will those who read the above lines, pause a moment and 
reflect upon their import? Where once was heard the sound 
of childish mirth, the joyous life or the thoughtless prattle, 
there is now a mournful stillness. ‘The parents whose labors 
to maintain a family were lightened by the reflection that their 
own children shared the produce of their labour, have no such 
reward for their toil—nothing to lighten the severity of their 
labor. At the morning’s sacrifice, at the table’s blessings, at 
evening’s prayers, they look around upon the unwonted soli- 
tude, and smite their breast with renewed anguish, for "they 
are alone.” 

In sickness, who shall watch their feverish frames, and min- 
ister to their thousand wants! who shall hold the languished 
or bathe the feverish brow? They shall have none upon whom 
to call, for “they are alone.” 

Death comes with double pain—there are none to receive 
the dying blessing—none to perpetuate the name and exercise 
the cherished virtues—no child to close the dimning eye, or 
to give dignity to death by natural tears—“they are alone.” 

What blessings has ot Providence vouchsafed in children! 
Truly do they rise “up like olive branches,” at once the source 
of honorable pride and the emblem of domestic peace. 

“I live among my own kindred,” said the Shumanitish 
woman, when she wished to express her means of happiness. 
All that met her eye were kindred to her blood—but when 
the blessing of a child had been superadded, she felt the kin- 
dred extended to the heart. When that child lay upon its ~ 
mother’s knees until it died, the anguished parent then felt 
the solitude of childlessness; she then understood that she “was 
alone.” 

Let us learn to cluster—let us become gregarious—our affec- 
tions die without reciprocation—and he who has passed youth 
and manhood in the round of pleasure, or on the busy mart of 
trade, withdraws himself at length for enjoyment, but finds he 
is alone. The man of forty years should find whenever he 
turns, some face to cheer him with a smile, some tongue to 
bless him for favors, some heart that beats with gratitude. 

[Philadelphia U S. Gazette: 


The republic of Venice was once prevented by only one 
vote, from totally abandoning the city and removing to Con- 
stantinople. 

In London, the custom among equipages on the high road 
is to “turn to the left” instead of “the right.” 

The Italic letter was invented in imitation of the careless 
hand-writing of Petrarch. 

Dog-stealing is a numerous and lucrative profession in the 
British Metropolis. 

In Paris, the young bloods at whip, sit on the left seat of a 
stanhope. 

The present king of England is a gentleman of the old 
school, and pronounces point, pint! 





PRACTICAL RULES FOR THE OBSERVANCE OF BURNING OF AN- 
THRACITE coat.—Anthracite coal, in order to it scomplete 


combustion, requires to be kept constantly at a high tem- 
perature. No air rhould pass into the pipe or chimney, but 
such as traverses the fire. The air should come as extensively 
as possible in contact with the coal. No moré air should be 
allowed to traverse the fire than is essential to support com- 
bustion; except when first kindled, when a free current of air 
may be admitted. No partiof the outer surface of the heat- 
ing apparatus should ever become red hot. To preserve anth- 
sacite stoves from corrosion and premature decay, they should 
be effectually cleaned and refitted for another season imme- 
diately after the time for fires is over, and be kept through 
the summer in a dry place. In connecting an anthracite stove 
to the chimney, all joints should close, 30 as to afford no pas- 
sage to the air except through a furnace. 

Coal should in all cases be free from dust; nut coal is most 
suitable for producing a mild and uniform heat—whena thick 
bed of it is used at once, a strong draught isrequired. Coarse 
coal is adapted to the coldest weather, and, in intermediate 
states of weather, the fire of a stove may be built of coarse: 
lumps below and fine above. An observance of these rules 
will prevent much ill humor and complainsts against those 
valuable articles, coal and coal stoves. - 





Tue BEST OF WomMEN.—She who makes her husband and chil- 
dren happy, who restrains the one from vice, and trains the 
other to virtue, is a much gredter character than those ladies 
discribed in romances, whose oceupation is to murder man-. 
kind with shafts from the quiver of their eyes. 

[Goldsmith.. 








